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THE FIR-TREE. 





By Josephine Preston Peabody. 





The winds have blown more bitter 
Each darkening day of fall; 
High over all the house-tops 
The stars are far and small. 
I wonder will my fir-tree 
Be green in spite of all? 


Oh, grief is colder—colder 
Than wind from any part; 
And tears of grief are bitter tears, 
And doubt’s a sorer smart; 
But I promised to my fir-tree 
To keep the fragrant heart. 
—The Singing Leaves. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Mrs. Julius H. Johnson, president 
of the South Dakota E. S. A., tele- 
graphs: “The South Dakota State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, at its 
meeting just held in Dell Rapids, en- 
dorsed woman suffrage.” 





The South Side Club of Chicago, 
one of the largest and most influen- 
tial clubs of that city, has added to its 
constitution a new clause which pro- 
vides for the admission of men to 
membership. 





The Maryland State Federation of 


Labor at its recent annual meeting 
endorsed a resolution introduced by 


the Maryland Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. The American Federation of 
Labor and the State Federations of 
21 States have declared for woman's 
ballot. 





A mother in Miles City, Mont., 
writes to Mrs. Catt: “We were talking 
about women’s rights one day, and my 
youngest boy started up and said, “I 
would like to know who started this 
foolishness, any way!” We asked him 
what he meant. “Why, this foolish- 
ness of not letting women vote. They 
know as much as men, and sometimes 
more.” 





The National Woman’s Trade Union 
League, at its meeting last week in 
Chicago, adopted a resolution in favor 
of woman suffrage, and another ask- 
ing for the establishment of a federal 
bureau inside the Department. of Com- 
merce and Labor at Washington, pre- 
sided over by a woman, to collect data 
relating to women in industrial pur- 
suits. The bureau would make a 


scientific investigation of the effect of 
factory work on women’s health, the 
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extent to which men are being dis- 
placed by women at lower wages, what 
effect that has in lowering the stand- 
ards of living, ete., ete. 





Miss Edna Cockrell, assistant super- 
intendent of the Girls’ Industrial 
School at Clarkson, Miss., writes to 
friends at Tonkawa, Kan.: “The girls 
are from 14 to 20 years old. Most of 
them are very poor people, whom 
church people have given money to go 
to school. One poor girl came, lead- 
ing a cow, 25 miles. She is going to 
milk the cow night and morning and 
sell the milk to pay her tuition.” 


FULTON’S FIRST STEAMBOAT. 


New York 
any notice of the departure of 
the Clermont on her first trip up the 
Iiudson, on Aug. 17, 1807, and that one 
gave about ten lines to the event. 
The ungainly craft was a comedy to 
the populace and a tragedy to Fulton's 
friends. The ten persons who contrib- 
uted the last thousand dollars to the 
enterprise did so only on the promise 
that their names should not be made 
known, for fear of ridicule. Fulton 
himself, in a letter, wrote: 

“The moment arrived in which the 
word was to be given for the boat to 
move. My friends were in groups on 
the deck. There was anxiety mixed 
with fear among them. ‘They were 
silent, sad and weary. I read in their 
looks nothing but disaster, and almost 
repented of my efforts. The signal 
was given, and the boat moved on a 
short distance and then stopped and 
became immovable. To the silence of 
the preceding moment now succeeded 
murmurs of discontent and agitations, 
and whispers and shrugs. I could 
hear distinctly repeated, ‘I told you it 
was so; it is a foolish scheme; I wish 
we were well out of it.’ ” 

The stop was due to a slight malad- 
justment of the machinery. It was 
soon remedied, and the boat proceeded 
on its historic trip. On Oct. 2, 1807, 
46 days later, the Evening Post con- 
tained this item of news: 

“STEAM BOAT. Mr. Fulton’s new 
invented Steam Boat which is fitted 
up in a neat stile for passengers, and 
is intended to run from New York to 
Albany as a Packet, left here this 


Only one newspaper in 


took 


morning with Ninety passengers, 
against a strong head wind. Notwith- 
standing which, it was judged she 


moved through the water at the rate 
of six miles an hour. Yesterday she 
came in from Albany in 28 hours with 
60 passengers. Query, would it not be 
well if she could contract with the 
Post Master General to carry the mail 
from this city to Albany?” 


A NEW POSTCARD. 





A new suffrage postcard bears an 
excellent picture of Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, with the quotation: “One of 


the strongest reasons for woman suf- 
frage is that, both by heredity and 
environment, women are unlike men. 
For that very reason, as a class of 
citizens with special rights to protect 
and special wrongs to remedy, women 
need direct representation in the gov- 
ernment, and government needs equal- 
ly the participation of its women 
citizens.” <A facsimile of Mr. Black- 
well’s signature follows. 

The cards may be ordered from the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 585 Boylston 
St., Boston, price 5 cents apiece. The 
price may be sent in stamps. 





The printing of these cards was 
|Mrs. fR. Y. FitzGerald’s idea. She 


|says it was suggested to her by the 
| remark of a young woman reporter on 
lone of the Boston dailies, who said, 
“My work takes me out among men, 
especially newspaper men, and I have 
been struck by the general admiration 
they have expressed for Mr. Black- 
well.” 


LILAVATI SINGH. 


The portrait of this remarkable wom- 
an will be recognized by our readers 
in many different parts of the United 
States. as well as in foreign countries. 


Lilavati Singh was one of the few 
women of India who, like Ramabai, 


are a shining proof of the possibilities 
of Oriental womanhood. 

Descended from three generations 
of native Christians, showed so 
much ability and consecration that she 
conquered a unique position. Coming 
into Miss Thoburn’s school in Luek- 
now at ten years old, the little girl 
showed that she possessed the best 
qualities of the Rajputs and Gurkahs 
combined. The blood of her warrior 
race, which made her a troublesome 
child at first, later made her a cour- 
ageous and indefatigable worker for 
the kingdom of God. With sturdy 
independence, she refused a mission 
scholarship, and earned her own edu- 
eation, at the same time supporting 
several young relatives. She was the 
only native teacher on the staff of the 
Lucknow College for Girls, the first 
college for Christian girls in Asia. 
Later she was made vice principal and 
finally principal of the college. 

Her good head and good heart com- 
bined gave her rare power. She dis- 
tinguished herself as a student, and 
at the same time endeared herself to 
all who knew her. In 1895, she took 
the A. M. degree in English literature, 
with honors. from the University of 
Allahabad. ‘Tennyson, Shakspere and 
George Eliot were real friends; quota- 
tions and characters from their writ- 


she 





ings were woven into her thought.” 
When she later visited Scotland, every 


spot in “Scott’s country” was dear to 
her. 

In 1899 Miss Thoburn brought Miss 
Singh to America with her, to help 
raise money for the college. Bishop 
Thoburn says of her first address be- 
fore a large audience: “Before her sat 
nearly 300 ministers, with perhaps 
1000 other intelligent hearers. Miss 
Singh appeared in her graceful Indian 
costume, and began to make her plea 
for higher education for the women of 
India. The audience listened, at first 
with interest, but with undis- 
guised amazement.” Her power and 
charm as a speaker were most unusu- 
al, and = her of character 
won affection and esteem in the homes 
where she was entertained. She and 
Miss Thoburn raised $20,000 for the 
college. 

Later, at the British Students’ Con- 
ference at Baslow, the Dutch Students’ 
Conference at Hattem, and other great 
assemblies to which she was sent as 
a delegate, she made a vivid and deep 
impression, not only broadening her 
hearers’ conception of the possibilities 
of Indian womanhood, but inspiring 
both men and women with fresh zeal 
for missionary work. One _ student, 
not easily moved, said that when she 
heard Miss Singh speak she ‘wished 
she were forty women, that she might 
give every one of her lives to India.” 

In 1907 Singh sent to 
Japan as the Indian delegate of the 
Y. W. C. A. to the Students’ Chris- 
tian Federation Conference at Tokyo. 
This organization has a membership 
of 113,000, including representatives 
from all civilized nations. Miss Singh 
was heard with wonder and delight, 
as usual, and was elected chairman of 
the Women’s Co-operating Committee. 
Her friend and biographer, Miss Flor- 
ence L. Nichols, says: 

“It was a grati*eation to the Con- 


soon 


sweetness 


Miss was 


ference leaders that Miss Singh so 
strongly impressed the Japanese. 


Looking upon the Indians as a sub- 
ject race, the Japanese have hardly 
recognized them as_ their equals. 
While there were very intelligent Jap- 
anese women at the Conference, no 
woman miuade the impression that Miss 
Singh made.” 

The Japanese women were greatly 
drawn to her, and she to them. She 
was struck with the independence of 
the Japanese and the fact that a large 
proportion of the Christian churches 
in Japan are self-supporting, and that 
one-fourth of all the regularly organ- 
ized benevolent institutions in the em- 
pire are in the hands of native Chris- 
tians. She said: 

“At first I was discouraged over In- 
dia, for in Japan 91 out of 100 of the 
women are attending schools, while in 
India the percentage is seven out of 
1000. But when I stopped to think of 
Ramabai, the Sorabjis, Miss Chucker- 
butty and scores of others, I took 
courage. These women ean stand be- 
side the women of any country and 
hold their own. And these have come 
out of the land that is cursed with 
child marriage, the zenana system and 
other similar evils. Oh, the vast possi- 
bilities in the Indian mind and char- 
acter! India is worth saving. India 
must be saved for her own sake, and 
for the sake of all she ean do for Asia; 
and she must be saved through her 
women. 

“It was my privilege once to watch 
a sunrise on the snowy ranges of the 
Himalayas. All around me was dark- 
ness. Suddenly one ray of light 
touched the highest point that towered 
above the others, then another and an- 
other, until a third of the horizon was 
a mass of radiant, glistening peaks. 
So shall it be in India.” 

She was impressed with the need of 
a native literature, and edited a maga- 
zine in Urdu and Hindi for the zenana 
women. 

Miss Singh died during her second 
visit to America, while still in the 
prime of life. Her loss is mourned the 
world over. The new dormitory for 
the college, for which she was trying 
to raise the money, will be finished by 
her friends as a memorial to her. It 
is hoped that this cursory sketch of 
a great and good woman may lead 
some of our readers to send for her 
biography, “Lilavati Singh,’ by Flor- 
I. Nichols, published by the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
of the M. FE. Chureh, 36 Bromfield 
street, Boston, price 50 cents. 

We have too long laid the em- 
phasis upon the merely intellectual 
side of school work. A child’s soul 
cannot be reclaimed by means of the 
multiplication tables or long division. 


ence 





—Julia A. Richman. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





President Thomas, in her opening 
address to Bryn Mawr students this 
fall, congratulated them on having 
done away with what was “a blot on 
the escutcheon” of the college. The 
reform lies in abolishing all teasing 
of “freshies.”’ 

Mrs. Pankhurst will give her first 
lecture in America at Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, on the evening of Oct. 22. 


It will be a noteworthy occasion. Re- 
turning to New York, she will be 


given a huge reception in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 25. Later she will lecture 
in the four chief cities of Connecticut, 
and will speak in Philadelphia and 
many other places. The Pond Lyceum 
Bureau is arranging her lectures. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman will 
begin next month the publication of 
“The Forerunner,” a new monthly 
magazine, the whole contents of which 
will be written by herself. It is sure 
to be brilliant, able, original and sug- 
gestive. It will be issued by the 
Charlton Co., 67 Wall St., New York, 
price $1.00. Or we will give a year's 
subscription to The Forerunner as a 
premium to anyone getting two new 
subscribers for the Journal. 

Mrs. Ethel Snowden will sail for 
America on Oct. 26, on the Carmania. 
She is engaged to speak in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, Roches- 
ter, New Haven, and many other 
places. She will address the New 
York Federation of Women's Clubs, 
and will give a suffrage lecture at 
Yale. She will be the guest of Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt at 2 West 86th 
street, New York City, and letters may 
be addressed to her there. She expects 
to get home by Christmas. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher of Washing- 
ton, whose studies of Indian folk lore, 
music and customs form a most valu- 
able contribution to American arche- 
ology, is visiting the Omaha and 
Winnebago Indians in Nebraska. 
Twenty-seven years ago Miss Fletcher 
went to the Omaha reservation and 
prepared the first severalty bill for the 
allotments of the Omaha Indians. This 
bill was such an innovation in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs that it 
was passed only after great opposition. 
The several allotment bills and acts of 
Congress affecting the distribution of 
lands among Indians have been 
drafted in substance after Miss Fletch- 
er’s Omaha allotment act. 

Miss Vida Goldstein is the editor of 
a new monthly paper, The Woman 
Voter, published by the Women’s Po- 
litical Association of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. The women of Victoria have 
just been granted the right to vote for 
members of their State Parliament, 
and the first issue of the paper an- 
nounces that at last they have secured 
the appointment of police matrons, 
“after fifteen years’ petitioning.” One 
ballot is equal to many petitions. The 
Women’s Political Association a 
non-partisan society, organized to 
work for the things that women of all 
parties want—the protection of chil- 
dren, fair treatment for women, the 
reformation of criminals rather than 
their vindictive punishment, ete. 
Its members propose to cast their 
votes, regardless of party, for those 
candidates who can be trusted to pro- 
mote the publie welfare. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw writes from Na- 
tional Headquarters: ‘The military 
parade yesterday was very impressive 
and created a great deal of enthusi- 
asm; but somehow or other I could 
not get the kind of interest in it which 
made me feel more patriotic than if it 
had been a peace parade. I was very 
much interested in watching the peace 
flag which floated high in air over the 
soldiers from the peace building, so 
that every one could see it. It still 
floats today, and is very high up, so 
that it can readily be seen over the 
high buildings; in fact, it is the high- 
est flag I can see from the windows 
of our office. For the front windows 
of our office we have a large American 
flag, and a white star in each corner 
for the four enfranchised States. We 
had hoped to have the legened ‘Votes 
for Women’ on it also, but the work 
was so rushed in New York that it 
was impossible to get it done in time.” 
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WOMEN EAGER TO 
VOTE. 


AUSTRALIAN 


The Melbourne papers are full of 
dramatic accounts of the eagerness 
shown by the women of Victoria to 
register under the new law which 
szives them a vote for members of the 
State Parliament. The’ registrars 
were overworked the point of 
breaking down, extra clerks were em- 
ployed, and even mayors had to lend 
a hand to cope with the rush of appli- 
cants. In some of the country districts 
the registration offices ran out of 
forms, and there was talk of extend- 
ing the time of registration, as the 
only way to avoid disfranchising a 


to 


number of would-be voters. | 


JUDGE LINDSEY DENOUNCED. 


Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juve- 
nile Court begins in Everybody's Mag- 
azine for October to publish his remi- 
niscences, giving a graphic account of 
the long struggle with the corrupt cor- 
porations of Denver. When it became 
known that Everybody's was going to 
make these facts public, strong press- 
to bear upon the 
them to suppress 
article. A Boston lawyer 
called on with an agent of the 
Denver corporations, bringing letters 
from the heads of several of them, and 
presenting 40 typewritten of 
accusations against Lindsey's charac- 
ter. Everybody's says: 


ure brought 
editors 


Lindsey's 


was 
to induce 


them 


pages 


Oat : : a 

The charges comprised definite alle- 
gations of political trickery, treachery, 
judicial unfairness, favoritism, dema- 
sogy, and culminated with accusations 
of lunacy, degeneracy and degrading 
immorality. 

The agent the corporations said 
frankly that a distinguished Denver 
lawyer had been employed to draw up 


of 


the document. 

The editors Everybody's had 
Lindsey's record looked up, and one of 
them went to Denver himself to in- 
vestigate the charges. He asked for 
a copy of the type-written document 
to take with him, and got it, but it 
had been cut down from 40 pages to 
one and a half, and the accusations of 
immorality had been struck out. The 
editor personally interviewed all the 
alleged witnesses to Lindsey's mis- 
deeds, and not one of the charges was 
sustained. He interviewed representa- 
tive clergymen, Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish, as well as teachers, edi- 
not affiliated with the cor- 
porations. They said that Lindsey was 
as honest as he was brave. The maga- 
zine decided to go on with the publi- 
It makes interesting reading. 


of 


tors, etc., 


cation. 

Everybody's says of Judge Lindsey's 
description of corruption, 
“It does not pertain to Denver alone, 
but applies to every city in the United 


States.” 
THE BIRM!INGHAM AFFAIR. 


The recent suffrage demonstrations 
at Birmingham were truly remarkable. 
We detailed of 
them in next week's issue, will 
be a “Pankhurst number.” 

When Mr. Asquith arrived, the city 
seemed to be in a state of siege. Bar- 
riecndes nine feet high had been erected 
on both sides of the platform at the 
railroad station, as well as in the prin- 
cipal The Prime Minister 
made his way from the station to the 
hall through freight 
vators and = subterranean passages. | 
The whole police force of the city was 


give a necount 


shall 
which 


streets. 


by dodging ele- 


out, to guard against the followers of 
the terrible Mrs. Pankhurst. Two big 
“American tire escapes” (C(whatever 
those may be) 


bring the women down if they should 


had been provided, to 


appear on the roofs, and also large 
coils of fire hose, to play upon them 
with cold water. In spite of all the 


precautions, the meeting Was inter- 
rupted most effectually, by many men 
in the hall and outside, 
backed up by a huge and very sympa- 
thetic crowd. Both the men and the 


women who interrupted were treated 


by women 





with sickening brutality. Indignant 


j letters protesting against this are ap- 


pearing in the papers from men who 
ire not suffragists, but who denounce 
the violence they saw committed by the 
stewards, and offer to give their tes- 
timony if the victims wish to sue for 
assault and battery. 

There were three different demon- 
strations made. The “Forward Un- 
ion,” a suffrage society made up of 
women belonging to the Liberal party, 
wrote to Mr. Asquith asking him to 
a deputation. He refused. 
The Birmingham branch of Mrs. Faw- 
cett’s society, the non-militants, held 
u great meeting in the largest hall ob- 
tainable, to protest against the exclu- 
sion of all women but select few 
from meetings on the subject of taxa- 
tion, and also to demand the vote. 
rhe hall, which seats a thousand, was 
crowded, and could easily have been 
filed twice over. ‘This meeting was 
vuidressed by women of national repu- 
tation, eminent for their public ser- 
vices, but was almost ignored by the 
English press, because it was peaceful 
and orderly. Mrs. Snowden, who was 
iumong the speakers, said “she believed 
the militants but their 
enthusiasm was magnificent, and their 


receive 


at 


were wrong, 


folly was splendid folly.” She also 
‘eferred to the far worse things of 
which the anti-suffragists had been 
guilty. 

The third demonstration, by Mrs. 


Pankhurst’s society, will be described 
next week. 


— 


ANOTHER SUFFRAGE CARTOON. 


In England, enthusiastic Liberals 
are breaking up in many places the 
meetings held to protest against 


Lloyd-George’s new Budget. The Lib- 
eral leaders are delighted, and the Lib- 
eral press has no rebuke. In 
ment, of the Conservative 
party are asking wrathfully why the 
covernment not enforce 
these interrupters the 
law against disturbing 
ings which was passed for the benefit 
the suffragettes. A in 
“Votes for Women” shows Mr. Lloyd- 
George and Mr. Asquith reading their 
papers. 
up with a twinkle in his eye, and says, 


members 
does against 
drastic 
publie 


new 
meet- 


ot cartoon 


morning Lloyd-George looks 


Parlia- | 


sitting reading (this is the picture of 
him hung up at the Journal Office and 
at National Headquarters), another 
shows him with his hat on, the third 
without his hat. Any one of these 
will be sent postpaid for $3, or will be 
given as a premium for six new sub- 
scribers to the Journal at $1.50 each. 





MRS. YOUNG A SUFFRAGIST. 


The Outlook contains an article upon 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young of Chicago 
(the head of the schools), which 
states that she is not a suffragist. 
Will you kindly state in your paper if 
this is correct, as it has caused much 
comment? A. 8. Brice. 

Mrs. Young is a suffragist, and has 
been one for years. The Outlook is 
notorious for inaccuracy in its state- 
ments regarding woman suffrage. 





1915 EXHIBIT. 





The Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion is preparing a Suffrage Exhibit 
for the Boston 1915 Exposition, that 
is to be held during November in the 
old Art Museum. 

I am desirous to include in this Ex- 
hibit a full set of posters of the suf- 
frage meetings held in or around Bos- 
ton during the last two years, and 
should be very glad if any one hav- 
ing such posters in his possession will 
loan or give them to me for this pur- 
pose. 

I am also desirous of securing an 
Exhibit of all articles in the maga- 
zines or _ illustrated weeklies, and 
should be glad if any one would send 
me a memorandum of the issue of any 
magazine in which such articles have 
occurred, so that I may obtain it if it 
is not already in the file on hand. 

Susan W. FitzGerald, 
Secretary. 
585 Boylston St., Boston. 


SILVER PLATE PREMIUMS. 


We offer for new subscribers for the 
Woman's Journal at $1.50 a year the 
following attractive premiums: 
| For one new half 
|dozen beautiful silver-plated teaspoons. 

For two new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver-plated dessert spoons. 


subscriber, a 





“Isn't it splendid the way our Radical . = 
¥ ' For three new subscribers, half a 
stalwarts go to Budget-protest neet- | ’ 
; a .. | dozen silver-plated table spoons. 
ings and interrupt the speakers? é a : 
For ten new subscribers, one 26- 


Asquith answers, “Yes, but don't let 
invone hear We tell the 
suffragettes that such action is an at- 
tack on the sacred rights of free speech 


us say So. 


‘nd displays a degree of moral turpi- | 
tude incompatible with the possession | 


of the vote.” 
WOMEN ALONE ARE PUNISHED. 


For breaking a few panes of glass 
at a Liberal 


several 


meeting in Birmingham, 


Englishwomen have been sen- 


tenced to two and three months’ im- 


prisonment at hard haber. 
Over and over again during the last 
three hired for suffrage 


years, halls 


meetings in England have — been 
wrecked by the anti-suffragists. No- 
body was punished. 

At Limehouse, only a few weeks 
igo, anti-suffragists fractured the 
shoulder of one suffragist, broke the 


wrist of another, and dislocated the 
collar-bone of a third. Nobody was 
punished. 

In Seotland, recently, anti-suffra- 


gists started in to break up a suffrage 
when tried 
they broke three of his 
Nobody was punished. 

The of The 
(the of the ¢ 
lecorous wing of the suffrage move- 
the of 
scarcely a 


even 


meeting, and constable 


to keep order 


ribs. 


editor Common Cause 


organ mservative and 


Sept. 25, 
“There speaker 
the suffragists the con- 
stitutional suffragists—who has not at 
one time or another had her meetings 


ment) in issue 


1909: 


says 
is 


thong 


broken up, and herself been mobbed, 
pelted, hustled, and often physically 
injured.” We have yet to hear of 


anybody being punished for it. 
Kvidently, in Great Britain there is 

one law for men and another for wom- 

en. 
Mrs. will 


Pankhurst lave some in- 


teresting information to give us about | 


these things when she arrives. 


PORTRAITS OF MR. BLACKWELL. 

A fine photograph of Mr. Blackwell, 
cabinet size, the same picture that ap- 
neared in the memorial number of the 
Woman's Journal, will be sent for 50 
will be given as a premium 
to anyone obtaining a new subscriber 


“ents, or 


at $1.50. 
Three beautiful photographs, 21 
inches by 18, were taken on his 


eightieth birthday. One shows him 


| 


| 
| 
| 


piece set, containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
forks, 6 knives, sugar shell and butter 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 


HAPPY FARMERS’ WIVES. 
The farmers’ wives in Idaho have 
more than the usual supply of com- 
forts. Mr. W. E. Curtis has been in- 


vestigating a number of small towns 
near Twin Falls. He 

Those who come out here to look 
around will be surprised at the manner 
in which the farm homes of this sec- 


writes: 


tion are fitted up. Every house is 
new. Most of the dwellings have been 
built within three years. Nearly 


every one has a bathroom and is light- 
ed by electricity. The farmers’ wives 
cook and do their washing and churn- 
ing by electricity. As Mrs. Perrine, 
whose husband is a pioneer, remarked, 
the only thing that cannot be done by 
electricity is making honey and milk- 
ing the cows; but an electric milker 
has been invented, and may be in 
practical use soon. The electricity is 
transmitted from the great Shoshone 
Falls, owned by former Senator Wil- 
liam A. Clark of Montana, over wires 
which run in every direction. There 
is scarcely a farmhouse in all this val- 
ley that is not connected with the pow- 
er house for light and other purposes. 

This should increase the interest of 
housewives in Gilbert Pinchot’'s valiant 
fight to block the conspiracy of the 
great corporations to get a monopoly 
of the country’s water power—a con- 
spiracy against which Roosevelt 
warned the public before his term ex- 
pired, and which has taken gigantic 
strides since then. As soon as the 
water-power trust has its 
monopoly, it will put up the price of 
the electricity that lightens the bur- 
den of the farmer’s wife, as well as 
that which supplies power to the mills 
and factories. 

Happy Idaho School Children. 

Mr. Curtis continues: 

This population is strong on moral- 
ity, religion and education. Almost 
every denomination known to _ the 
Christian world is represented here, 
although the Catholics are not so 
strong as in some other frontier sec- 
tions. The Methodists and Presby- 
terians are most numerous. 

The schoolhouse is usually the finest 
building in the town, and one of the 
first to be built. The “centralized sys- 
tem,” introduced by Miss May Scott, 
Idaho State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, prevails everywhere. In 
order to give the children of farmers 
the same benefits enjoyed by those in 
the towns, large covered wagons are 


secured 





sent out every morning, making a tour 





of all the roads, picking up the schol- 
ars for a radius of ten miles, and tak- 
ing them home again in the afternoon. 
In Twin Falls fifteen wagons are con- 
stantly employed, and they can ac- 
commodate thirty children to the 
wagon. 
Large School Population. 

There are altogether 1,050 scholars 
in the public schools, for a population 
of 5,000. Education is compulsory, 
and parents who neglect to send their 
children are severely punished. 

There is a $100,000 high schoolhouse 
in Twin Falls and several others which 
cost less. High wages are paid to the 
teachers, who come chiefly from Iowa. 
That State has furnished half the 
school teachers in the Northwest. 

There is no crime; the police courts 
usually sit one day in the week, but 
have few cases, and the law courts 
have little to do. There is no litiga- 
tion, except occasionally over a land 
sale. There is not a poor man in the 
county. 





A POLITICAL WOMAN. 


that the anti-suf- 
fragists are going to import Mrs. 
George Cornwallis West (formerly 
Lady Randolph Churchill) to urge our 
women to keep out of politics. This 
recalls the saying, “Physician, heal 
thyself.” 

In her reminiscences, published last 
year, Mrs. West describes herself as a 
keen and ardent politician. She was 
the mainspring of the “Primrose 
League,” famous for its reactionary 
politics and crooked methods. She 
tells with gusto how she used to travel 
over the country, making public 
speeches against Home Rule for Ire- 
land and denouncing the “hypocrisy” 
of Mr. Gladstone. She says: 

For many years | worked strenuous- 
ly in behalf of the League, and used 
to go all over the country. . 
strange medley, the laborer and the 
local magnate, the county lady and the 
grocer’s wife, would troop up and sign 
the roll. Politics, like charity, is a 
great leveler. Lady Salisbury, when 
president, rebuked a member who 
thought that a certain form of enter- 
tainment, though attractive to the 
masses, might be thought slightly vul- 
gar: “Vulgar? Of course it is vulgar; 
that is why we have got on so well!” 


It is announced 


na We held daily confabulations 
with members of Parliament. Revel- 
ling in the hustle and bustle of the 


committee rooms, marshalling our 
forces, and hearing the hourly reports 
of the campaign, made me feel like a 
general holding a council of war in the 
heat of a battle. Sometimes we 
would drive into the fields, and, get- 
ting down, climb the hayricks and fall 
upon our unwary prey (the farmer) 
at his work. There was no escaping 
us. Party feeling ran high, and 
in outlying districts we would §fre- 


quently be pursued by our opponents, | 


jeering and shouting at but this 
we rather enjoyed. 

In Wyoming, Utah and 
Idaho, women vote for all officers, from 
President of the United States down; 
but it does not make them nearly as 
conspicuous or take them away from 


us; 


’ 


Colorado, 


home nearly as much as Mrs. George 
Cornwallis West's exerting 
“woman's indirect 


way of 
influence.” 


GARRISON MEMORIAL MEETING 


memorial meeting in honor of the 
late) William Lloyd Garrison will be 
held at Park Street Chureh, Boston 
on Saturday, Oct. 16, at 3: P.M. 
Dole will preside, and ad 


A 


Rev 
Charles b. 
dresses will be delivered by Prof. W 
i. DB. DuBois of Atlinta, Rev. Ann 
Il. Shaw, Rev. Charles G. Ames 
Frank Stephens, Esq., of Philadelphia. 
the Chi 


Louis FF. Post, editor of 


Public. 


enugo 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL BOOTH. 


Mrs. George F. Lowell has taken a 
booth at the Food Fair in Boston, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of increasing 
the circulation of the Woman's Jour- 
nal. She has paid the rent of the 
booth out of her own pocket, and she 
and her sister are giving their ser- 
vices to distribute the paper and in- 
terest people in it. All friends of the 
cause will join with the editor in 
gratitude for this uncommon piece of 


generosity. 
The booth is in the Women’s De- 
partment, just opposite that of the 


New England Women’s Press Associa- 
tion. Do not fail to go and it 
when visiting the Fair. 


see 


W. D. HOWELLS ON FORCIBLE 


FEEDING. 
W. |. Howells, in an interiew it 
the Boston Herald, is reported as say 
ing: “I never heard any reason wh 


women should not vote. I have hears 
of plens why they should not, but ne 
reasons.” 

Mr. Howells objects to the ecompu' 
sory feeding of suffragettes, and says 

“This forced feeding may be pro 
erly resorted to in cases of patient 
who won't eat, where the refus” 
comes from some slint of the mind 


but when it is applied to a conscien- 


tious woman it is outrageous, it is in- 
famous. No matter into what mis- 
takes her conscience has led her, you 
cannot treat a woman in that way. 

“Last year we saw the great suffra- 
gette procession in London. It was 
one of the most impressive things I 
ever saw. There were about 10,000 
women in it, marching down Picadilly, 
and the most respectable looking wom- 
en, old and young, and occasionally 
quite a venerable one. 

“They will have the ballot; it cannot 
be otherwise. That is my judgment. 
I don't see how it can be helped, and 
I think they will have it here, but it 
will be much later. It has got to 
come.” 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 


The Equality League of Self-Sup- 
porting Women has reserved the plat- 
form at the Carnegie Hall mass meet- 
ing, which will be addressed by Mrs. 
Pankhurst, on Oct. 25, for self-sup- 
porting women, and wants to have as 
many trades and professions repre- 
sented as possible. Each calling will 
be grouped by itself, and any woman 
wishing to join any group is asked to 
communicate with headquarters, No. 
43 East 22d street. Boxes and orches- 
tra seats are also on sale there. 

Circulating Literature. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw writes: “Mrs. 
Belmont is doing a tremendous amount 
of local work in placing literature for 
sale in various leading stores and in 
restaurants where they would not 
think of allowing it to go if the de- 
mand had not come from her. Judg- 
ing from the newspaper clippings 
which come in, we are getting a great 
deal of notice all over the country on 
account of our new Headquarters.” 

Under the efficient chairmanship of 
Mrs. Laura Collins, suffrage booths 
have been maintained at 20 fairs; 
OULOCO leaflets have been distributed, 
and many signatures secured to the 
national petition -- 1660 at Syracuse, 
M3 at Albion, 1300 at Hornell, 300 at 
Wellsville, 550 at Dryden, 1211 by the 
Moravia Club, which had a booth at 
the Cayuga County Fair, ete. 





Massachusetts. 





Great preparations are making for 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s meeting in Tremont 
Temple on Oct, 22 


At the Food Fair. 


At the suffrage booth at the Food 
Fair in Boston, there are little “Votes 
for Women’ balloons as souvenirs, 


also pennants with the same inserip- 
tion. The idea of the balloons came 
to Boston direct from Seattle. Signa- 
tnres to the national petition are being 
obtained at the rate of from 100° to 
| fou per day. 

At the Brockton Fair. 


froul work has heen going on this 
week at the Brockton Fair. <A large 


vellow umbrella, bearing the words, 
“Votes for Women,” stands over the 
suffrage booth. 

Change in Annual Meeting. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will take up 
two mornings, Friday and Saturday, 
Oct. 22 and 25. The first, Friday at 
10 A. M., at 585 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, will he devoted to reports from 
the Standing Committees of the State 
Association, and the election of offi- 
The second, on Saturday, at the 
j Sune hour and place, will be given to 
} discussion of the plan of work for the 
| coming year, and to reports from the 





CeCrs, 


locals, if there is time. ‘There will 
doubtless be an unusually large at- 


| tendance, owing to the interest aroused 


by Mrs. Pankhurst’s lecture. 
Minnesota. 
| Dr. Ethel E. Hurd first suggested 


that the W. S. A. should be represent- 
ed at the State Fair, and her idea was 
accepted with enthusiasm. 

We were allowed ground rent free, 
on condition that we should neither 
sell anything nor take subscriptions, 
and the lot given to us was the best 
given to any fraternal organization. 

A Tent for Rest. 

A large tent was put up for use as 
a rest room, and was made as gay and 
attractive as possible. Banners let- 
tered with “Votes for Women” were 
hung along the front and sides, flags 
fluttered at the poles, and Japanese 
lanterns made the tent gay at night. 
The front was pushed up as an awn- 
ing, and here and inside the tent 
were invitingly easy chairs. There 
were two sofas, a table from which 
lemonade was served, another where 
petitions might be signed, and a third 
from which literature was distrib- 
uted, among other things a number 
of handbills used by English suffrag- 
ettes. 

Banners, Flags and Flowers. 

The walls were hung with banners, 
posters, portraits of Susan B. An- 
thony, Lucy Stone, Anna H. Shaw, and 
two particularly effective posters by 
Elizabeth Chant. Everywhere yellow 
predominated, in sofa pillows, post- 
ers and table covers. Great bunches 
of yellow paper chrysanthemums were 
used in the decorations, and proved 
particularly interesting, since each 
chrysanthemum stood for one member 
of the Workers’ League—a most en- 
thusiastic Minneapolis association. 

Mrs. Jeannette Baier Ward was in 
charge, and was assisted daily and in 
the evening by two girls from the 
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Workers’ or College League. There 
were also three programs of speeches 
daily, at 11 A. M., 2 P. M. and 4.30 P. 
M., by some of the finest speakers in 
the State. 

1288 Signatures. 

Twelve hundred and eighty-eight 
names were secured, and no one 
signed without due thought and in- 
terest. The indifferent refused to 
commit themselves. Several converts 
were made, for it often took from ten 
minutes to a half hour or more to ob- 
tain the signature. 

Cheering Features. 

There were many encouraging feat- 
ures. Toward the end of the week 
we were asked into the Woman’s Fed- 
eration building, in order to circulate 
the petition. We received more and 
better newspaper notice than any 
other one thing on the grounds, and 
in no case was the notice other than 


laudatory. The class of signers was 
encouraging—thoughtful, progressive 
people. Many farmers and _ their 


wives looked us up and asked to sign. 
Of these many took literature home 
with them, choosing from our stock 
with a great deal of interest and care. 
In many cases the husband, who had 
read the papers, was heartily for us, 
while the wife refused. After a little 
pressing it nearly always developed 
that the wife “had no time to read.” 
Some Funny Incidents. 


number of amusing things oc- 
curred. A great many people came 
and turned away disappointedly be- 
cause we could not show “The Fattest 
Woman in the World,” who, it seemed, 
was also in a yellow tent. There was 
one woman who refused to sign be- 
cause she thought that “men needed 
protection from all the wicked women 
in the world.” Another refused be- 
eause Eve made all the trouble in 
Eden, and the world might come to 
an end if women voted. A third un- 
derstood that the D. A. R. pulled hair, 
and she didn’t want to vote under 
these distressing circumstances. One 
man signed with alacrity because his 
wife told him not to. He said: “She 
can run the house, but, by gosh, she 
can't boss me before strangers!”’ One 
old man refused on the ground that 
women didn’t know enough to vote, 
and the daughter explained, as she 
signed, that the real reason was be- 
cause he could not write. A man 
stood for a lous while outside the tent 
shaking his head mournfully and 
murmuring “What a pity! What a 
pity!” and repeated the performance 
several times duiing the day. An- 
other refused because we women 
couldn't expect to be able to vote since 
we knew nothing about centrifugal 
motion. Evidently the franchise is a 
dizzy thing to him. Still a third loud- 
ly asserted that no decent man in 
Minnesota would sign it, and when 
shown the names of Dr. Richard 
Benton, Professor Willis West, Gil- 
bert Wilson and others, banged a table 
and shouted, “That proves it!” 
Jeannette Baier Ward. 
Minneapolis. 


A 


Michigan. 

The Michigan Federation of Labor 
held its 20th annual convention in 
Bay City. Mrs. May Stocking 
Knaggs represented the Michigan 
E. 8. A. fraternal delegate. The 
convention adopted the following reso- 
lution without a dissenting voice: 

“Believing that inequality of politi- 
cal rights means inequality of protec- 
tion, and that the interests of all in 


as 


the industrial world are identical; 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That, as heretofore, we 


affirm our conviction that justice and 
industrial welfare will be promoted 
by granting political equality to 
women.” 

At the regular meeting of the Bay 
City E. S. A., Sept. 29, an hour was 
given in memory of Henry B. Black- 
well. In common with lovers of jus- 
tice the world over, Bay City suffra- 
gists mourn the loss of a wise and un- 
selfish leader. His death leaves a va- 
cancy in reform ranks. We feel that 
his place cannot be filled; but, be- 
cause he lived and wrote and spoke 
nobly, there is a host ready, standing 
in the ranks, to hasten the coming of 
the better day in which he believed, 
and for which he worked with unfal- 


tering faith. Mary L. Doe. 
California. 
The yellow booth of the County 


Equal Suffrage Association is one of 
the successes of the pure-food expo- 
sition this week in San Jose. It is an 
extremely pretty booth, all yellow, 
with decorations of flowers. 

The national petition has received 
hundreds of signatures, men and wo- 
men standing in line yesterday and 
waiting their turns to sign. The free 
literature was in demand, and so was 
the free lemonade and tea. 

Mrs. K. T. Bingham, county presi- 
dent, is in charge; Mrs. Charles D. 
Blaney, the president of the Saratoga 
Suffrage Club, and Mrs. A. L. Park, 
president of the Votes for Women 
Club of Palo Alto, and Mrs. Apple- 
garth of San Jose were the three in 
charge of the booth yesterday.—Palo 
Alto Times. 

Mrs. E. M. Burlingame writes to the 
San Jose Mercury a sensible and spir- 
ited letter in criticism of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, which has just made 
the absurd assertion that “equal suf- 
frage for women arrays itself in spirit 
against effective motherhood.” 





TRIBUTES TO MR. BLACKWELL. 


The Union-Signal. 

The call to Life Eternal of Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell of Boston re- 
moves from the world of reform and 
philanthropy one of the notable fig- 
ures of the century. Mr. Blackwell's 
ardent espousal of the cause of wo- 
man suffrage, championed so ably by 
his brilliant wife, Lucy Stone, made 
him a leader in that movement, a po- 
sition he retained to the last. He was 
one of the most interested attendants 
at the N. A. W. S. A. convention held 
in Seattle in July, and served as 
chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee. In conformity with his well- 
known convictions on the subject of 
useless expense in burial ceremonies, 
and the purification by fire of perish- 
able human clay, Mr. Blackwell di- 
rected that his body should be placed 
in a plain pine casket and cremated. 

Lilian Whiting in New Orleans 

Times-Democrat. 

To the betterment of humanity Dr. 
Blackwell devoted his life. He was a 
man of singular charm and beauty of 
presence, of courtly and polished man- 
ners, the utmost chivalry to women, of 
distinguished fairness to all opponents, 
of flawless integrity and honor. He 
was one of the most sympathetic and 
interesting of conversationalists. His 
information was wide, and he brought 
to bear on the problems of life a force 
of original and illuminating thought. 
Although the specific object for which 
he worked (the ballot for women) did 
not come, he never lost heart or cour- 
age, he was never cynical, but always 
hopeful, persistent and unfailing in 
faith. How rich is the legacy of such 
lives as those of Dr. Blackwell and his 
noble wife! The last words of Lucy 
Stone, whispered to her daughter, 
when she was too weak to speak aloud, 
were, “Make the world better.” 

Grace Raymond Hebard, Librarian 
Wyoming State University. 

I remember him with a keen inter- 
est and great respect. He did much 
for us women in Wyoming, and we 
certainly owe him and his memory 
gratitude and reverence. 

Ellis Meredith. 

When I asked for a committee on 
memorial resolutions in the Denver 
Public Service League there was some- 
thing like consternation. None of 
them had heard of his death; and if 
there is any comfort for this kind of 
trouble, I think, if you could have 
heard the expressions of grief and 
sympathy, it would have been a kind 
of balm for your sad heart. Even now 
I can hardly believe it. He was so 
thoroughly well, so healthy, so free 
from any of the infirmities of age, 
that it seemed as if he would last as 
long as any of us who swing on one 
hinge half the time. “I know trans- 
planted human worth will bloom to 
profit elsewhere,” but just now I am 
filled with the sense of loss. I think 
I loved him better than any one out 
of my own family. He was so kind, 
so full of thoughtfulness for the com- 
fort and pleasure of others! Nobody 
was ever kinder to me than you—col- 
lectivelyv—have been, and I think no 
other family from bevond her bor- 
ders ever did so much for Colorado. 


Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke,. 

We had not met often of late years, 
but I always felt of him that his 
friendship was of a kind that did not 
need to be stimulated by constant as- 
sociation. He was one of those simple, 
unaffected natures, sincere and true 
as steel to his friends as well as his 
convictions. I know of very few peo- 
ple outside my own family for whom 
I had so warm and tender a feeling. 
The memory of a life like his is a 
splendid legacy to one who has sprung 
from him. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley. 

I cannot tell you how shocked I was 
to learn the sad news. I had heard 
nothing of any illness, and had the 
fresh recollection of Mr. Blackwell's 
extraordinary vigor and cheerfulness 
throughout the long journey to the 
-acific Coast and in Seattle. Indeed, 
one of the delightful memories of the 
journey will always be that of his 
noble speech in Spokane. His pleasure 
in the rose garden of the Exposition 
has come freshly to my mind many 
times, as I have recalled that bheauti- 
ful Sunday afternoen. 

Prof. Frances Squire Potter. 

My first thought was one of deep 
sympathy for you, and my second of 
gratitude that it had been my privilege 
to meet and know your father during 
the Seattle trip. His talk in the even- 
ing at Spokane always will remain 
one of the memorable addresses which 
it has been my good fortune to hear. 

Hon. James L. Hughes. 

It was a joy to know your father, 
and a great inspiration, and his re- 
moval does not lessen the joy and in- 
spiration I gained and possess. be- 
cause I knew him, and recognized the 
broadness, the trueness, and the 
sweetness of his noble life. I am glad 
he lived long enough to be sure that 
his work was achieving victory. 

Mrs. A. D. Chandler. 

Your father was for years a prom- 
inent factor in Vermont Woman Suf- 
frage Conventions. How we shall miss 
him! I need not tell you how much 
we prized him, and how much good he 
did us. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles. 

It will be sorrowful to miss that 
good white head, so strong in argu- 
ment, supporting facts and wise ap- 
peal, from all the conventions where 
your father was so prominent a 





worthy son of his father, William ! surance of my reverent love and ad- 


Lloyd Garrison, who always gave us 
of his best and won our hearts by his 
genial ways. 

The Old Guard of the sixties is 
dwindling; but God is, and the work 
will go on conquering and to conquer 
the last stronghold. 


The Protectionist. 


The deaths of Henry B. Blackwell 
and William Lloyd Garrison, which 
occurred within a week of each other, 
are sincerely mourned by many of 
their opponents as well as by those 
who agreed with them. Both were 
at once sweet spirits and heroic souls, 
and their lives had greatly blessed 
mankind. Mr. Garrison was an out 
and out free trader, as well as an an- 
tislavery man and woman suffragist. 
Mr. Blackwell thought he was a mod- 
erate protectionist, but gave the most 
aid and comfort to the so-called tariff 
reformers. Like the Garrisons, father 
and son, he was a friend of all op- 
pressed humanity, a tireless worker 
even in advanced years, a fearless ad- 
vocate of what he thought right, a 
pillar of the equal suffrage cause, an 
eloquent orator, and the devoted hus- 
band of Lucy Stone. Both these prom- 
inent figures in the intellectual life 
of Boston and in the ranks of Ameri- 
can agitators will be greatly missed. 

Charles R. Saunders. 

Mr. Francis J. Garrison met Mr. 
Charles R. Saunders the other day, 
and said to him, “I understand that 
you wrote a letter congratulating Mr. 
Blackwell when the premature report 
was published of his recovery.” Mr. 
Saunders answered, “Yes, I did; and I 
meant it, too. He was a splendid man 
—a splendid man!” 

Frank Foxcroft. 

I hope that it will not seem an in- 
trusion if I express to you my sincere 
sympathy. No one who knew your 
father could fail to respect his earnest- 
ness and sincerity, even if he were not 
in agreement with his views. 

The Congregationalist. 

A long life of generous devotion to 
the public welfare ended when Henry 
B. Blackwell of Boston died last 
week. Reformer he was in every fibre 
of his nature, identified with two great 
movements of his time, the anti-slavery 
and the woman's suffrage. Al- 
ways a believer in woman's suffrage, 
he became more intensely so when he 
succeeded in winning Lucy Stone to 
be his wife. With her, since 1855, he 
has labored incessantly to secure not 


only the ballot for women but other 
privileges and opportunities. An 


ardent Republican, in later years he 
cast his influence in behalf of a more 
liberal tariff policy. Delightful as a 
companion and indefatigable in labor, 
he kept at his tasks till the very last. 
Shortly before his death he said, “I 
pity everybedy,” a remark borne out 
by his long life of service and com- 
passion, 
Zion’s Herald. 

With the death of Henry B. Black- 
well, the noted journalist, anti-slavery 
agitator, and humanitarian, a knight- 
ly soul passed on, to enter the arena of 
a better world on high. Mr. Blackwell 
died at the age of eighty-four—the 
“orand old man” retaining his bright- 
ness and cheerfulness to the last. 

One of the latest products of his 
pen was a plea for the organization of 
a “Voters’ League for Tariff Reduc- 
tion,” and to the last he gave himself 
without stint to telling labors for all 
that makes for righteousness, temper- 
ance, and true republicanism, using 
that term in its broadest civic sense. 

Boston Morning Star. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, known 
throughout the country as the leading 
advocate of woman suffrage among 
men, died last week at his home in 
this city, in his 85th year. 

Mr. Blackwell was born in Eng- 
land, and came to this country with 
his parents when he was seven years 
old. He early imbibed the spirit of 
freedom and justice which he found 
here, and labored all his life to make 
that spirit universal. . . 

At the public meetings of the wo- 
man suffragists in Boston, and at all 
reform gatherings where he was pres- 
ent, he was quite likely to be one of 
the speakers, and his speeches were 
always among the brightest, strongest 
and most logical. 

Some of Mr. Blackwell's best work 
was done in the Woman’s Journal 
The men who stand fearlessly for jus- 
tice and equality in this country are 
not so many that one of them can 
close his active career without a dis- 
tinct sense of loss. 

Kate M. Gordon. 

I need not express to you my ad- 
miration of your father’s ability, cour- 
uge and championship of our sex. 

I knew what it was to have a lov- 
ing, broad-minded, generous father, 
and I know the ache and pain that 
has to be endured until time makes 
our loss a tender memory. 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

The dear man went as I have often 
heard him say was the best way— 
with his hand on the plow. It was a 
royal life he lived, and all women 
ought to bless his memory. And such 
a kind, hospitable soul, not only to 
ideas but to persons! How loyal and 
true he was to all his friends every- 
where! 

Mrs. Mary Schlesinger. 

It seems as if the only comfort will 
be in thinking of your two dearest 
ones being together again. I could 
never separate them in my thoughts, 
and it always seemed to me that your 
beautiful mother stood by his side and 
inspired his eloquent words. My 
heart turns toward you with great 


figure; sorrowful, too, to miss that| tenderness and sympathy, and the as- 





| the street. 


miration for your father must go with 
this word to you. 
Sarah J. Eddy. 

I wish I could express to you my 
deep appreciation of your father's 
noble life. I am glad to have known 
him, and I can but feel that he is still 
working to make this world better in 
perhaps a more effective way than he 
could here or on this visible plane. 

Kitty Reed Balentine. 

I know full well what a sorrow it 
must be for you to lose him. What 
a full, beautiful life his was, ‘making 
the world better” every day that he 
lived, and what a comfort that his 
illness was so short—that he was vig- 
orous and sane to the very last! The 
suffrage cause has lost a true friend 


and we all feel his death as a per- 
sonal loss. 
Mrs. Pauline Steinem. 


I learn with the greatest regret that 
our dear Mr. Blackwell has passed 
away. It will always be a source of 
pleasure to me to have known him, 
and to have had the privilege of hear- 
ing him speak, especially on the Suf- 
frage Special going to Seattle, and to 
nave been on the same platform with 
him at the Seattle Synagogue. 

Harriet Stanton Blatch. 

As months slip along we suffragists 
are going to realize how great and 
unique was your father’s devotion to 
our cause. He was a friend, patient, 
concentrated, full of loyalty and de- 
votion to our cause. I shall never for- 
get how full and strong his beautiful 
voice rang out when I last heard him, 
a year ago at Buffalo, and how vigor- 
ous and vital was the thought his 
words expressed. For his work I feel 
deep gratitude. 

Laura Gregg. 
I feel it a privilege to express the 


love and admiration I always cher- 
ished for your beautiful father. I had 
the honor of speaking with him on 


Sunday morning in Buffalo, and as I 


listened to his eloquence I wished 
that I could speak with half the 
power. His consecration to the cause 


always filled me with reverence, and 
I shall sorely miss his mortal pres- 
ence in future conventions; but, be- 
cause I have known him and felt in- 
spired by him, I shall feel that I must 
be a better worker and a more cour- 
ageous helper. 
Miss Gertrude Edmund. 

When | last saw your father I 
stopped him on the street to tell him 
once more how much my mother, sis- 
ters and myself appreciated his long 
and devoted years of service in the in- 
terest of women. I shall always re- 
member those last words, “Help carry 
on the good work.” His smile was a 
benediction. 

He was a great soul, and I know of 
no greater during his day or genera- 
tion. His death is a personal loss to 
me, 

Belle Kearney. 

I shall never forget the sweet pres- 
ence of your mother, nor the splen- 
did helpfulness of your father. All 
women should arise and call them 
blessed, for they wrought wondrously 
for them. 


Mrs. M. L. McLendon, Atlanta. 

Every true woman suffragist is feel- 
ing that our beloved cause has lost 
one of its best friends. Your father 
was a grand man. 

Mre. Lide Meriwether, Memphis. 

When one so lovely and so loved 
has crossed the silent sea, words are 
so poor to offer to the one left behind, 
and yet they are all we have to offer. 


And I must contribute my little ray 
of sunshine. For nearly twenty years 
I have held in my heart a _ picture. 
Once in Washington, I[ stood on 
Pennsylvania avenue talking to my 
friend, Mrs. Saxon. Suddenly she 
touched my arm and pointed across 


“Look,” she said; “do look 
at the dear old lovers! Did you ever 
see anything so perfect?” I looked and 
saw your white-haired father and your 


'mother walking along, hand in hand, 


and talking just like two 
And so I see them now. 
Mrs. Berenice Morrison Fuller. 

I saw by today’s paper that your 
dear, heroic father had laid down the 
burden of life, that burden which he 
has so long borne with joy and enthu- 
siasm. 

What a torch to light our pathway 
he has carried, ever waving it far 
ahead to cheer and to chase away 
the shadows of doubt or fear that 
might beset us! I have known and 
loved him many years, and I think 
with admiration of the wonderful 
activity of such a man. 

Mrs. Mary H. Loines. 

It was with a sense of great per- 
sonal loss that I read the announce- 
ment. How glad I am that so many 
of us were with you both at Seattle, 
and that he was with us at our May 
luncheon! We always called him our 
“Knight Errant,’ and he certainly de- 
serves this title more than any man 
I know. 

For you, to whom he has been 
father and mother, sister and brother, 
it is hard to be cut off so suddenly 


laughing 
children. 


from that genial, tender companion- 
ship, and yet I know you will feel 
that it is better to lose our loved 


ones while they are in the vigor of 
life than to have the powers of mind 
and body decay and leave only the 
semblance of our companion. 

Your father’s sterling English traits 
and early bringing up, combined with 
his Western hfe, and later his East- 
ern associations, gave him the ad- 
vantages of all these places in the de- 


velopment of his life and character, 
and made him the very broad-mind- 
ed, high-principled man we admire 
and respect. 

I know you will 
presence with you, 
mother in his heart, 
have “the crowning 
tality.” 


always have his 
as he kept your 
till you, too, 
gift of immor- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


A woman has passed away who de- 
serves more than the meagre notice 
her death has received in the daily 
press. 
was born 57 
N. Y., the 


Helen M. Reynolds 
years ago in Stockholm, 
daughter of Wait and Sarah (Rood) 
Reynolds. She early went with her 
parents to Norwood, N. Y. 

She was educated at the old St. Law- 
rence Academy in Potsdam and at 
Houghton Seminary in Clinton, N. Y. 
She was the first and only woman prin- 
cipal of the old white schoolhouse, 
which formerly stood close by the site 
of the present Roman Catholic Church. 
She inspired the pupils not only with 
an enthusiasm for their school work, 
but with love for their teacher. For 
years after, they flocked to the old 
brick Reynolds house on Prospect Hill 
during her vacations at home, and 
whenever she returned after an ab- 
sence, some of them were sure to meet 
her at the station, and also to see her 
off upon her departure. 

She afterwards taught at Fellar In- 
stitute, the French Protestant mission 
school at Grand Ligne, P. Q., and later 
was preceptress of the High School at 
Montpelier, Vt., where she prepared 
young men and women for college in 
Latin, Greek, French and mathematics. 

Later she took up the then compara- 
tively new profession of trained nurs- 
ing. She graduated from the Training 
School of the New York Hospital, and 
was immediately engaged as superin- 
tendent of the Orange Memorial Hos- 
pital in Orange, N. J. She did private 
nursing for several years in New York 
City, her magnetism, vitality and sym- 
pathy making her very successful. 

Circumstances taking her to Colo- 
rado, she was in Denver when the suf- 
frage amendment was submitted. Miss 
Reynolds was secretary of the Colo- 
rado Equal Suffrage Association dur- 
ing that campaign. She laid out the 
routes of speakers, worked up their 
meetings over the State by correspond- 





ence, organized local campaign com- 
|mittees in various counties, sent out 
|hundreds of weekly notices to the 


State press, and corresponded with the 
county committees of each of the po- 
litical parties in each county of the 
State, to secure their favorable pre- 
sentation of the amendment at the lo- 
eal political meetings. The passage 
of the amendment in Colorado gave 
;an impetus to the cause throughout 
the world. 

Miss Reynolds was afterward 
brought to New York by the N. A. W. 
S. A., and was employed at the head- 
quarters there for two years, assisting 
Mrs. Catt, and helping to organize the 


suffrage work in all parts of the 
United States. This was the public 
work which she loved best, and it 


grieved her to the heart to give it up. 
In her later years she was not strong, 
and she never held another position 


after she was obliged by nervous 
breakdown to resign the suffrage 
work. 


The Norwood News says: 

“Miss Reynolds was an ardent suf- 
fragist, like her mother before her, 
and her feeling grew stronger as she 
grew older. She had a right to this 
feeling, if doing a man’s work all her 
life for a woman's pay, and paying 
taxes most of her life without any 
voice as to their expenditure, consti- 
tutes any such right. Nevertheless 
her suffrage work was in no sense her 
life work. Her life work was the sup- 
port, the rearing and the education of 
two younger sisters and one brother, 
who ranged in age from five to fifteen 
when her father died. Her mother be- 
ing left at that time an invalid with 
small means, Miss Reynolds put her 
shoulder to the wheel and never re- 
moved it until the last one was grown 





and self-supporting. For many years 
be retained only bare living expenses 
pom of her salaries, turning all the 
rest over to her family. Her last 
| years were spent in keeping the 


house and making the home for these 
younger members of her family. They 
have often said that ‘when their father 
died she was a father to them, and 
when their mother died, she was a 
mother to them.’ 

“In her public life Miss Reynolds 
held honorable and responsible posi- 
tions, positions which required char- 
acter and ability to fill them. Her 
private life was one of complete self 
sacrifice. From the day when her 
father died she may be said to have 
had no individual life. It was all de- 
voted to her family.” 

Her death was very sudden, from 
angina pectoris. Although she had 
long been in frail health, there had 
been no intimation that the end was 
so near 

She leaves three sisters: Mrs. Fred 
W. Loveless of Tupper Lake, Miss 
Grace E. Reynolds and Mrs. Salvatore 
Scalabrino (Miss Minnie J. Reynolds) 
of Bloomfield, N. J., and one brother, 
Harry W. Reynolds of the latter place. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

FOR REN —To smatl. quict family, four 
ro'ms wth partryand housekeepin~ ¢ nveni- 
ences on first fl or of detach « private honse. 
S parate entrrnee, | -rge pizzaana vard. High, 
drv, be ut ful l-estion. Conv. nient to electric 
and siveam cvrs. Rentabou’ $16.00. Re'erences. 
Apply 10 Fairview St., Pope’s Hill, Dorchester. 
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GOD’S THOUGHTS. 


By George Howard Gibson. 





God’s thoughts are in crystals, in 
flowers, in dewdrops and 
spheres; 


And with these 1 am building me 
mansions for numberless years. 

I search out the secrets of perfumes 
of dew-sprinkled morn; 

I spread me the ravishing colors 
which sunset adorn; 

I labor for love’s sake, and, tireless, 
art’s tasks would prolong; 

I turn me all power into music, all 
work into song. 





TO HENRY GEORGE. 





By William Lloyd Garrison. Reprinted 
in memory of Mr. Garrison. 





Would thou wert able to revisit earth 
And note the bounteous crop that 
from thy seed 
Cheers the wide world, sown by thy 
word and deed 
In days of sorrow and of parching 
dearth! 
Unceasing wonder that from humble 
birth 
Come the Messiahs who mankind 
have freed, 
Recasting human thought, subduing 


greed, 

Through revelations of life’s priceless 
worth! 

If death ends all, which thy belief de- 
nied, 


Sleep sweetly in the arms of dream- 

less death, 

Content with immortality of pen. 
But if, with an imperishable breath, 
Thou in another sentient realm abide, 

Oh, may’st thou feel the gratitude of 

men! 
—The Public. 








THE HIDDEN BEAST. 


| 
The introduction to “The Beast and! 


the Jungle,” by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Harvey J. O'Higgins, which opens 
in Everybody’s Magazine for October, | 
begins with a striking simile: 

Among the picture puzzles of your) 
childhood there was one that showed | 
a forest of entangled branches, tree 
trunks, fallen timber and dense un- 
derbrush; and the problem was, in} 
that bewildering jumble of lines, to 
“find the cat.” You traced the out- 
line of a tail among the branches; you 
spied a paw in the crook of a tree 
limb; you picked out the barrel of the 
animal's body in the bark of a trunk; 
an ear pricked up from the under- 
brush; an eye stared from the bole of 
a fallen tree. And when, turning the 
picture on its side, you gathered those 
clues together in your eye, suddenly | 
you saw—not the house cat you had 
expected, but the 
jungle, crouching 
threatening show of teeth that it al- 








great “cat” of the) scholarships 
there with such a/| 
| 


behind your champion and stab him 
in the back. 

The beast in the jungle! How it 
fights! Any man who truthfully 
writes the stories of his campaigns 
against it will not write from any mo- 
tives of vainglory; there is anything 
but glory to be gained in that war. 
And I do not write in any “holier than 
thou” attitude of mind, for I under- 
stand how I blundered into the hos- 
tility, and how the accidents of life 
and the simplicities of misunderstand- 
ing have brought me again and again 
into collision with the brute. But I 
write because men have said to me, 
“You are always crying ‘Wolf! Wolf!’ 
when we see no wolf. Show us. 
We're from Missouri. Don’t preach. 
Tell us the facts.” And I am going to 
tell the facts. 





FREE TRAINING FOR NURSES. 





Philadelphia has an exhibition of 
practical benevolence in the work of 
the Philadelphia School for Nurses 
that must give pleasure to every one 
interested in the education of nurses 
and the promotion of public health. 

The annual report showed that dur- 
ing the past year 10,275 patients were 
supplied with nurses, who otherwise 
could not have secured skilled care. 
Four-fifths of this service was gra- 
tuitous. In teaching facilities, avail- 
able workers and number of students, 
this is said to be the largest school for 
nurses in the world. 

Clara Barton, having for many 
years observed the efficient work of 
the Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
lately invited the founder, Dr. Eugene 
Underhill, to be present at a confer- 
ence in her summer home at Oxford, 
Mass., to consider the advisability of 
reproducing the work in the larger 
New England cities. 

At a public reception, representa- 
tives from Lowell, Salem, Worcester, 
Springfield, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Providence and other manufacturing 
centers called attention to the need of 
this service for their respective cities. 

Several large classes of students are 
about to be enrolled in the Phila- 
delphia School for Nurses, and they 
will doubtless witness the extension of 
the work of the institution in accord- 
ance with plans now developing as a 
result of the recent New England con- 
ference. A large number of free two- 
year scholarships are available to 
young women throughout the entire 
country, preference being given to 
those living in the smaller towns and 
cities, and the rural districts. These 
include room, board, 
laundering, uniforms, all necessary in- 
struction, and railroad fare paid to the 


most frightened you into dropping the | gtyudent's home town upon the com- 


card. Do you remember that? 

Well, there is hidden in our com-! 
plicated American civilization just 
such a beast of the jungle. It is not | 
a picture in a picture puzzle. It is a| 
fact in a fact puzzle. There is no| 
man among us, in any sort of public} 
business or profession, who has not 
seen its tail or its paw concealed | 
among the upper branches, or its eyes | 
and ears watching and listening in the | 
lowest underbrush and fallen timber | 
of our life. It is there—waiting. To} 
some it has appeared to be a house | 
cat merely; and it has purred to them | 
very soothingly, no doubt. But some 
have come upon its claws, and they 
have been rather more than scratched. 
And others have found its teeth, and | 
they have been bitten—bitten to the} 
soul. A few who have watched it and 
stalked it carefully know that it is, at 
the last, very like the dragon in the old 
fable of Greece, to whom some of the | 
people were daily sacrificed; for it} 
lives upon us. Yes, it lives upon us—| 
upon the best of us as well as the 
worst—and the daughters of the poor 
are fed to it no less than the sons of 
the rich. If you save your life from 
it, it is at the price of your liberty, of 
your humanity, of your faith with 
your fellows, whom you must hand 
over to it, helpless. And if you attack 
it ! 

I propose to tell, in this story of my 
own experience, what happens if you 
attack it. I propose to show the beast 
from its tail to its nose-tip, and to 
show it as it is when it has ceased to 
purr and bares its teeth. I propose 
to mark its trail and name its victims, 
to warn you of where it lurks and how 
it springs. . . I trust that I shall be 
able to show you where the fight 
against it is being fought, so that you 
may at least recognize your own de- 
fenders and not be led to cry out 
against them and desert them—when 
the beast turns polecat—and even, at 








| pletion of the course. 





the instigation of treachery, to come 


A preparatory 
home-study course and a short resi- 
dent course are also available to those 
who desire to prepare’ themselves 
quickly for self-support, but are un- 
able to devote two years to study. Any 
one interested in the general subject 
can, by addressing the School 
Nurses at 2219 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., get full details of the 
work, and of the scholarships. 





HON. CHAS. A. TOWNE FOR 
SUFFRAGE. 





At the recent great mass meeting 
held in Cooper Union, New York City, 
to nominate Justice William J. Gay- 
nor as independent candidate for the 
mayoralty, the Hon. Charles A. Towne, 
ex-U. S. Senator from Minnesota, and 
former candidate for Vice-President, 
used the following significant lan- 
guage in the nominating speech: 


Deeply significant of the moral mo- 
tive so noticeably active in Judge 
Gaynor’s candidacy is the interest 
manifested in it by thousands of 
public-spirited women. It is through 
this portal of the moral meaning of 
crucial political controversies that fe- 
male citizenship is destined to come 
finally into its electoral heritage. It 
is possible that we men, puffed up in 
our own conceit and purblind to our 
own and the general welfare, might 
succeed in continuing to deprive our- 
selves indefinitely of the service in our 
community affairs of that prudence, 
that conservatism, that patience, and 
that loyalty which we gladly recognize 
as the main guarantee of domestic hap- 
piness and the chief reliance of do- 
mestic economy; but we shall not be 
able much longer to resist the impor- 
tunities of that service, proffered in 
the language of sentiment, with the 
sanctions of morality and justice. 

Vainly has woman asked for a voice 
in the representative enactment of the 
laws that govern her; in the levy of 
the taxes that she pays; in the ex- 
penditure of the money she helps to 
earn. Men have turned deaf ears to 
the plain business common sense of 
the request for the ballot, both on be- 
half of the hundreds of thousands of 





for | 





women that own property, and on be- 
half of the millions of women that 
toil. But the argument has become a 
plea for justice, for fairness, for right. 
The moral aspect of the question will 
prove irresistible, and will pave the 
way for its economic acceptance, and 
when once the barriers of our self- 
sufficiency shall have fallen before this 
supreme assault, we shall soon remem- 
ber them but dimly, like other out- 
grown superstitions, and find it scarce- 
ly credible that they once existed. 

Meantime, let us thankfully wel- 
come the invaluable aid of this volun- 
teer and uncommissioned soldiery, 
this industrial army of women, in the 
campaign we are waging for improved 
conditions in this greatest and most 
beautiful city in the world. 





BLACKWELL MEMORIAL MEETING 





POSTPONED. 
The memorial meeting for Mr. 
Blackwell has been postponed from 


Oct. 30 to Nov. 13. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





An interesting open-air meeting of 
the People’s Church of Washington, 
D. C., dedicated to “The American 
Woman and Her Future,” was held on 
a recent Sunday afternoon at Judici- 
ary Square. The new minister, Rev. 
Georgia Ferguson, presided, and, intro- 
ducing the three women speakers, took 
occasion to make some very telling 
arguments for woman suffrage. Mrs. 
Ferguson's interest in the cause is ex- 
pected to give a decided impetus to 
the suffrage work in the District this 
coming season. Mrs. Kittie Rose Pep- 
per, president of the District Federa- 
tion of Clubs, spoke on Federation; 
Mrs. Mackenzie on the _ Individual 
Woman and her work, and Miss 
Emma Gillette on the mother’s inter- 
est in civic housekeeping. A consid- 
erable crowd of men and women were 
attracted by the speaking, and after 
the meeting (Miss Gillette having 
spoken of the petition and requested 
people to wait to sign), many signa- 
tures were obtained. The regular 
members of the People’s Church are 
all suffragists and had already signed. 





BACHELORS’ BUTTONS. 





J. M. Glass of Pasadena, Cal., 
opened the fall and winter course at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Spokane, with an address on “The 
World Growing Better,” in which he 
came out strongly for equal suffrage. 
He said: “Did you ever see a con- 
firmed bachelor sew on a button or 
patch up a rip? It is a pitiful sight. 
Every time I see it I am forced to 
remark, ‘Whatsoever a bachelor sew- 
eth, that shall he also rip.’ The prog- 
ress made by women in the last half- 
century is an evidence of the progress 
of the world, and when they have been 
given a hand in really settling impor- 
tant questions, the country will see a 
marvelous awakening. Men are wont 
to doubt women’s ability to handle na- 
tional affairs, but, if you can’t trust 
your mothers, wives and sweethearts, 
whom can you trust?” 


MRS. NATHAN’S LITTLE GUEST. 





Mrs. Maud Nathan, president of the 
Consumers’ League, and vice-president 
of Mrs. Clarence Mackay’s Equal 
Franchise Society, made an able ad- 
dress on suffrage before the new Suf- 
frage Club of Greenwich, Conn., where 
she has her summer home. The 
Greenwich News gives much space to 
a report, and also sent a representa- 
tive to interview Mrs. Nathan. The 
News says: “When the reporter called, 
Mrs. Nathan was entertaining a five- 
year-old tot on the veranda, and the 
tiny one looked upon the newspaper 
man with evident disapproval as the 
breaker-up of his good time. The 
little chap is the son of a woman who 
lives away down on the East Side of 
New York and who has six children 
to support, though she hasn’t any vote 
to influence the many conditions that 
surround them, and hasn’t any sum- 
mer villa to entertain them in, nor 
any time to entertain them, either. 
And so Mrs. Nathan has taken the boy 
temporarily into her home, that he 
may have a chance to get strong from 
a recent operation upon his throat 
which Mrs. Nathan and other women 
have had performed, that he may 
grow up to exercise wisely the ballot 
that is at present denied to Mrs. Na- 
than and her friends.” 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE ENVELOPES. 





The California E. S. A. has printed 
new yellow envelopes, bearing on the 
left hand the announcement: 

“Women Vote in 29 States for local 
or school offices. 

“Women Vote for President in 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho. 

“Why not in California?” 

“Women Vote” stands out boldly in 
heavy type. So does the challenge at 
the end. 

The California E. S. A. has printed 
suffrage announcements on envelopes 
before and used them for the press 
work. Everybody liked them, and 


wanted to buy small quantities for 
common use, so they have been sold at 
50 cents per 100. 


Postal cards were 





also printed, bearing the same state- 
ment on both sides of the card. 

The new edition of envelopes is to 
be sold at 40 cents a hundred, and for 
25 cents extra the address of any club 
in the State will be substituted, for 
the return address line, which runs 
along the top edge in small type. This 
pian is recommended to other States. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Do not fail to read the State Corre- 
spondence. It is full of interest. 

The Massachusetts Prohiv.vuonists 
declare that intelligence and not sex 
should be the basis of citizenship. 

Mrs. Harriet D’Orsay of Lynn has 
been nominated by the Massachusetts 
Socialists for Secretary of State. 


Mrs. Catt addressed the Websterian 
Society of Brooklyn last week on 
“Woman Suffrage and Political Re- 
form.” 

Mr. Healey’s brilliant defence of the 
ladies condemned to prison for “peace- 
fully picketing’ Mr. Asquith’s icial 
residence has been printed in pam- 
phlet form. 


A beautiful picture of Mrs. Mary 
McHenry Keith of Berkeley, Cal., has 
reached our office. The sight of Mrs. 
Keith’s face is always a joy to any 
friend of equal rights. 

Mrs. Susan Whiting Ives of An- 
dover addressed the Equal Suffrage 
Club of Franklin, N. H., recently, 
giving interesting reminiscences of 
the early suffrage workers. 

The American Suffragette, 122 E. 
23d St., New York City, offers two 
prizes of five dollars each for the best 
two stories of not more than 400 
words each. The competition will 
close Dec. 31. 

A pretty compliment was paid to 
a wife the other day. John W. Gates 
gave $5 as a fee to the minister 
who married him forty years ago. 
He has now become a rich man, and 
he lately sent the clergyman an addi- 
tional fee of $1,000. 

Minnie J. Reynolds contributes to 
the Delineator “The Recollections of 
a Woman Campaigner,” an interesting 
account of the campaign in Colorado 
that resulted in the granting of the 
ballot to women. 

Miss Ethel Hill and Mrs. Olga Fen- 
ton Shafer have published “Great Suf- 
fragists and Why,” including quota- 
tions from Lady Henry Somerset, 
Olive Schreiner, Mrs. Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett, Sarah Grand, and other 
well-known women. 

The National Headquarters for the 
Congressional Petition will continue to 
be, as before, at 1823 H street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Blanks can be ob- 
tained in any quantity needed by 
State chairmen and individual work- 
ers. 

Mrs. Grace Gallatin Seton, wife of 
Ernest Thompson Seton, has joined 
the Equal Suffrage League of New 
York, of which Mrs. Clarence Mackay 
is the president. The new league is at 


Greenwich, Conn., and among those 
included is Miss Ely, of the famous 
school. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller of 
Geneva, N. Y., was 87 years young 
on Sept. 20. Rey. Anna H. Shaw tele- 


graphed the greetings of the whole 
staff at National Headquarters, and 
suffragists all over the country will 
join in good wishes. ‘The New York 


News Letter says: “Mrs. Miller is the 
patron saint of the Geneva Club, and 
of all who work for justice to woman 


ov mankind.” 
Miss Marcia Craft, a California girl, 


who sang in the Christian Science 
Church in this city about ten years 
ago, and was known as a musical 


student of fine promise, has won great 
success in the operatic field abroad. 
After three years of study and work 
in Italy she went to Germany. She 
is now Marcella Cratti of the Kiel 
opera, and is singing at the Stadt 
theater. From Kiel she is to go to 
the royal opera at Munich. 

There was a noticeable exodus of 
cottagers today, headed by venerable 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, accompanied 
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by her daughter, Mrs. Maude Howe 
Elliott. She left for Bedford, N. Y., 
to visit her son, Professor Howe, at 
that place. A wheel chair had to be 
brought into use, but Mrs. Howe, whe 
is in her 91st year, appeared unusual- 
ly well and felt abundantly able to un- 
dertake the journey.—Boston Record. 


Mrs. Howard Van Wyck, who dur- 
ing her former residence in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., was largely engaged in 
philanthropic work, has returned to 
that city as special assistant secretary 
to the Associated Charities. Mrs. Van 
Wyck was one of the organizers of the 
Boys’ Busy Life Club, the Children’s 
Betterment League and the Wisconsin 
Home and Farm School for Boys. Her 
efforts were largely instrumental in 
bringing about the establishment of 
the juvenile court in Milwaukee. 


The Toronto World has begun to de- 
vote a weekly column to the suffrage 
movement. It is edited by Mrs. Flora 
MacD. Denison, first vice-president 
and organizer of the Canadian Suf- 
frage Association. The World has 
shown enterprise and an eye for the 
signs of the times in this new depart- 
ure. The question is a burning one, 
and both friends and opponents are 
interested in reading about it. Mrs. 
Denison writes: “We consider we 
have gained quite a victory in getting 
a column in one of our leading and 
largest weeklies.” 


At a Dulwich infants’ school the 
other day the children were asked to 
draw a picture of what each one 
would like to be when she grew up. 
A little girl, aged seven, daughter of 
a devoted Woman Suffrage Political 
Union member, drew a picture of a 
suffragette dressed in the colors be- 
ing arrested by a policeman outside 
Holloway Gaol. Another child drew 
a picture of herself teaching a class 
and pointing to a blackboard on 
which she had printed the words, “I 
believe in Votes for Women.” 





HUMOROUS, 





“It's been a tough job,” said the 
Eskimo to the man who had just dis- 
covered the North Pole. 

“Indeed, it has,” replied the ex- 
plorer, “but the worst is yet to come. 
I’ve got to go back home and prove 
that I did it.”—Detroit Free Press. 





Lady: “Will you kindly tell me if 
the lady who writes ‘The Mother’s 
Page’ every week for your paper is 
in? I want to tell her how much I 
have enjoyed reading her articles on 
‘The Evening Hour in the Nursery.’” 

Office Boy: “That’s him over there 
with the pink shirt, smokin’ a pipe.” 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 





Teacher: “What is your father's oc- 
cupation?” 

Little Boy: “I can't tell you.” 

Teacher: “But you must.” 

Little Boy: “My father doesn’t want 
me to tell.” 

Teacher: “I insist on your telling 
me. [ have to know.” 

Little Boy (tearfully): ‘‘He’s—he’s 
the fat lady at the dime museum.” 





“James was always kind of morose,” 
said Mrs. Paige, “but now he’s mar- 
ried again, seems as if he couldn't 
bear to have anybody smile. 

“There you go,’ he says to Almiry, 
the other day, ‘always singing them 
secular songs in this vale of woe. 
What if you was took sudden,’ says 
he, ‘and called to your last account 





with the “Soldier's Tear” in your 
mouth?’ ’’—Youth’s Companion. 
Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins says that 


her great-grandfather, a New England 
minister, objected to a proposal to 
build a new church, as a piece of 
worldly vanity and needless expense. 
Stopping one Sunday in the middle of 
his sermon, he looked sternly at his 
drowsy hearers, and said: 

“You are talking about building a 
new church. It seems to me quite 
unnecessary, since the sleepers in the 
old one are all sound!” 


FLOWERS 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements fur any purpose 
required at most reasonable prices. We 
also offer helpful suggestions. Telephone 
orders very carefully attended to 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST, 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 
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YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 

A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna ° 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy B. 
Anthony. Order from the Woman’s Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


tl ll ln i a a a a 
JULIA WARD HOWE ON SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s recent article 
in The Outlook in favor of woman suf- 
frage has been reprinted as a tract, and 
may be ordered from the Massachusettes 
W. S. A., 585 Boylston street, Boston, five 
cents (in stamps) per copy, or $3.00 per 
100, postpaid. 














MISS M. 


seashore and automobiling. 


F. FISK 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist—-comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 
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